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PREFACE 



This report resulted from a request to review studies of the 

ciilonai Rural Project (NRP) to determine the impact of educational 

ol labora t ives on rural special education. Raw data and previously 

LiiurLed results from t he following NRP studies were reviewed. 

19/9-81 National Rural Project study of problems and successes 
in implementing *PL 94-142 in rural school systems- This study 
. Involved 43 special education cooperatives and 32 LEAs in 21 

■states. 

1980 National Rural Project National Comparative Study of 
Rural Service Delivery Systems Before and After Implementation 
of PL 94-142. This study involved 43 special education coop- 
eratives and 32 LEAs in 17 states. 

1981 National Rural Project Survey of National Rural Special 
Education Leadership Conference participants regarding primary 
service problems in their rural districts/cooperatives. This 
study involved 56 rural special education administrators. 

1982 American Council on Rural Special Education (ACRES) 
Survey of National Rural Special Education Conference partic- 
ipants regarding primary service delivery problems in their 
districts/ cooperatives. This study involved 60 rural special 
education administrators. 

V 

1983 National Rural Project Study of 200 rubral special educa- 
tion administrators in 200 geographically representative, rural 
locations (4 per each of 50 states) regarding rural special 
education problems and successful strategies of serving stu- 
dents with disabilities. 
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a PROBLEMS AND STRATEGICS REGARDING REGIONALIZING SERVICE 

UELIVEKY: EDUCATIONAL COLL AHOR AT IVES IN RURAL AMERICA 

/' 

> 

INTRO DUCTION 

Educational col laboratives are designed to enhance or provide, 
r-.'j.ic-nal educational -services. Organizational arrangements range from 
informal agreements betweuu two or more Local school districts to state 
education agency-imposed regional sLruc Lures with regulatory or service 
o r I out at ions . - v . 

Col Laboratives of L types offer opportunities for cost savings 
.Ma shared staff, prc-;ra!is, modi, a centers, computer services, staff 
development programs, personnel, and other resources. Regional 
birucures provide local rural districts the benefits of joining to- 
gether for services while maintaining the advantages of remaining small. 
Thia' is especially true when a collaborative structure is designed to 
include a great deal of Local district autonomy regarding how services 
a re pr ov ideo , 

In spite of a relative lack of research regarding educational 
c J Laboratives , regional structures such as cooperatives and inter- 
mediate units have been steadily increasing in numbers and functions. 
Primary impetuses Lave included desires for efficient service delivery 
(economies of scale or t\\y desire to combat inflation), the desire to 
enhance effectiveness by pooling single district resources for common 
purposes, pressures from parents and state education agencies, and 
federal incentives. ^ 

With regard to rural special education, the primary federal 
regulation credited with promoting the establishment of collaborat ives 
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has been the requirement of Public Law 94-142 that any local district 
with too few eligible children to qualify for a $7,500 allocation of 
federal funds wourdTeccive.no direct passTthrough, funds- from their 
• state education agency. Thi- encouraged numerous small rural districts 
to form or join special education cooperatives so that a true continuum 
wi services could exist and students with low-rinctdence disabiHtl, 
could receive appropriate services. o , 

Activities designed to provide appropriate education for studies 
with disabilities have fostered cooperation among smaller school dis- 

if 

diets. Even before^actment of PL. 94-142, a number of states foresaw 
the neeo for mandatory special education legislation and collected 
prevalence data regarding students with disabilities. These states 
found that a student population of 15,000 more is requi -ed to provide 
cost-effective categorical programs in most special areas . Some pro- 
grams, such^as -'those tor deaf-bUnd students, require an even larger 
indent population. As a result, these states established cooperative 
arrangements, including the Regional Education Sc., ice Agencies of Iowa, 
•ho Joint Agreements of Illinois, and the BOCES of New York. 

Additionally, voluntary collaboration is becoming, more common. For 
example, a study (Helge, 1980) of rural school administrators indicated 
that rural school districts that were not required to- join or form 
cooperative (i.e.., the distO.t bad a sufficient number of handicapped 
students that it was' entitled to request $7,500) were electing to do so. 
Respondents reported that district administrators felt that cooperative 
/tdministi^tive structures would enable them to better serve their stu- 
dents with disabilities. (Some districts shared as few as one edycator 
or specialist such as an itinerant • speech therapist.) 
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While respondents in 61% of Llie states involved - in an , 1980 NRP 
survey indicated LhaL Lhelr sLaLoV; mandated interdistrict collaboration, 
• \) y 38% reported that positive incentives for collaboration were pro- 
ved by their states. Instead, 73% of the respondents reported that 
their primary incentive was their "desire to enhance service delivery." 
Less than one-third (27%) reported that their incentives stemmed from 
the $7,500 mandate of PL 94-142. 

Erupting trends of voluntary collaboration (Naisbitt, 1983, Howo , 
I yK L , flelfce, 1980) and service vs. regulatory orientations (Howe, 1981) 
Live been identified. 

ThuK , In this decade , rural special education programs are 

frequently enacted, in unique regional organizational environments. 

Traditional patterns of sxzhooi or district level educational assessment, 

r 

planning, service delivery, and monitoring are being replaced. Deci- 
sions regarding rural- students are more often being made by organiza- 
rions at higher levels, and the ramifications have been both positive 
and negative. 

In its simplest form, a collaborative stems from an informal agree- 
ment between two or more school districts to cooperatively accomplish 
one or more tasks. Regional structures can also involve cooperative 
agreements between districts and a decentralized or intermediate state 
education agency. Educatiu **1 collabo ratives are organized to assess 
needs, plan, implement, or evaluate student services. As a regional 
administrative structure becomes more formalized and organized, with its 
own sta£f, its operations tend to become more removed from the control 
of its constituents and member districts. 



This is because ot the typical' differentiation of ..the roles of 
Lo'-a! school districts from those of regional collabora t ives . A local 
school district's,, primary responsibilities are to deliver programs and 
services directly to students. A regional structure typically is pri- 
marily responsible- for coordination and delivery of services to member 
districts and staffs. At" the . third level, the state department is 
primarily responsible tor policymaking, enforcement of statutes and 
r^uii in. 1 I on?) , and relevant data gathering. These three levels of 
emphasis are depicted in .Figure I below.- 
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DIVERGENT LEVELS OF EMPHASIS 



As structures 
become more 
formal lzt»d f 
operations . 
tend to become 
more removed 
from the 
control of 
nieuber 
distr Lets 
and con- 
stituents. 
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lY PCS O K KUUCATIONAL COL UHOKATIV KS 

Trie organizational structures of col laboratives vary from state 
validated special district systems with massive funding and large special 
caseation staffs to agreements between two or more local education 
agencies to share particular services. 

Col iaboratives are best categorized by function because the termi- 
n<"W. 'isecj by various states to describe regional structures is iucou- 
: st .mil . Major iunclionai variations regard the scope of program 
h:vc,i VL-uent, governance, liscal bases, and organizational stiuctuios. 

vol Jaborat ives serve only rural areas and some serve districts of 
..... s*ze and area in their region. The ioci of coL Laboratives varies 
from regulatory to service provision, with some emphasizing the elimi- 
nation of district paperwork ana even furnishing grantwriters for local 
' I ^ I r ic ts . 

The predominant types of coL laboratives include: 

1. state-mandatoa special district systems and education 
service agencies 

2 . cooperatives formed by the initiation ol Local districts 

4. regional or decentralized state education agency systems 
providing no direct servi us 

<4 , other i ate r-organlza t ional structures. 

V.ust collaboratives are relatively ^Kw developments that came into 
■xi^teiice during the past two decades. Well-known exceptions are the 
pioneering New York BOCKS. Almost: all states have collaboratives of 
some kind and some states have exerted strong leadership, practically 
mandating some of their districts to become involved in cooperative 
arrangements. Although all types of collaboratives cat serve urban and 
rural districts, their impact is probably greater in rural areas because 
rural schools typically have fewer resources to meet educational needs. 
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Each primary type ul col Liberal ive structure is briefly <Vciibed 



Statc -manda ted spoci al di strict systems and e d uci t i o n 
se r v ice a ge 1 1 c i e s . 



The primary orientation of these col labo ratives is ser- 
vice deiivery. Examples include the New York BOCES and inter- 
mediate education units such as those in Pennsylvania. A 
study by Mack ana Stephens (1979) indicated that special 
district service agencies such as the state-mandated system ; 
in New York and Pennsylvania have made more significant con- 
tributions of programs and services to public school districts 
than hPave most regionalized and cooperative state education 
i^.rncy networks (decentralized "state education agencies). 
Mack and Stephens (1979) attributed that to the fact that most 
special dislricts have a more comprehensive, Paster-growing 
staff, than du reg i una J i zed and cooperative education service 
a>.,eiicy networks. 

^ • Coupe r a t i ves to r meU by local distric t t ui t iat ion . 

Agreements are made i ti such col labora t i ves for two or 
more districts to share services to a greater or lesser degree 
or to contract tor instruction for an individual student. 
(Examples include the special education cooperatives in Kansas 
and Arkansas.; Some cooperat ives hav*a a stable admii<is trat ive 
district and some rotate ihis district on a set or periodic 
basis. 

This classification includes cooperatives that are 
totally voluntary and those that are encoura".ed because of the 
requirement of PL 94-142 that districts must apply for a 
minimum ot $7,j00 in 1 uuds for their handicapped programs. 
Some states formed cooperatives only because of this require- 
ment and had ,uo services for some types of disabilities 
previous to the formation of such cooperatives. Ir. fact, 
cooperatives with special education as a focus have mushroomed 
since the 197i> passage of PL 94-142. Cooperative structures 
vary tremendously in governance systems and in geographic 
scope, but most were designed to ameliorate the difficulties 
of providing a cont i n.'imi of services in rural schools . Of 
particular concern were problems serving students with low- 
incidence aisabili ties . 

3 . Regional or decentralized state education agency systems . 

This classification refers to decentralized extensions of 
state educa t ion age nci es t ha t do <not provide di rect services . 
An example is the educa t ional col labor at^ves of the state of 
Massachusetts. 
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4 . Other i,»t^-oirj^anJ^2a_Ucin;i i j^ljnict u res . 

These include: (a) districts having contracts will, 
private or community agencies, (b) cooperatives having agree- 
ments with other cooperatives, (c) cooperatives and single 
districts having service agreements, (d) inter-state collabor- 
ates including those structured through regional resource 
centers or cross-funded federal-state structures such as 
facets of tribal service agreements of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, (e) other unique arrangements designed to provide 
services to extremely remote areas such as recently organized 
state-funded limited purpose regional resource centers in 
Arkansas or Alaska, and ( f ) models with overlapping ' inter- 
disci|»Unur> approaches for service delivery which encompass - 
interdisciplinary teams aL local and state levels. The latter 
type is primarily used in predominantly rural .states including 
Vermont. 

MP)' research and literature reviews indicated that a 
majority of these types of C oJ I a bora t i ves were is hoc or P ru- 
jii t speci t ic . 

Most of the lour primary collaborates- described above were not 
specifically designed to serve students with disabilities. However, 
some types ,a,ch as the Texas education service districts, were uesigned 
with rural and regional service needs in mind. A study (Mack and 
.Stephens, 1979) of educational col labo ra tives (which was not limited to 
organizations serving rural areas) indicated 'hat special education 
services were a universal priority of coliaboratives . In fact, this 
study determined that over one-third of the expenditures of all of the 
./stems they stuuied were related to special education. Special educa- 
tion staff constituted nearly one-half of the totai staff for all 
i b encies. (Mack and Stephen . 1979.) 

There are important variations in the types and methods of services 
provided, based on the type of organizational unit. State-established 
special districts tend to provide the greatest range of services and 
employ the largest staffs. Decentralized state education agencies 
provide no direct services to children. Cooperatives tend to use a 
combination of shared local programs and directly sponsored services. 

ERiC 1* 



vVWUATIO;^) WITHIN COLLAKOKAT 1 V K STkUCTUk KS 

Fnternediate educat i on units are some L imes state formed a .:d 
r iaanccd and some t imes created and supported by local and regional 
services of specialists, to procure help in curriculum matters and to 
^ain access to large media centers stocked with modern equipment and 
software. The regulatory powers oj the intermediate units are contin- 
gent, upon their formation. Li the collaborative is state initiated, it 
typically functions as an arm of state government working with the 
schu'jls. 11 it was locally formed, it functions primarily as a service 
iti 1 ' t . 

special educalioii r >ope ra i. i ves ana the regional structures depicted 
ia No, 4 above are the only types that have been organized specifically 
in ii.ee t special education services needs. However, many special educa- 
tion cooperatives have special education administrators with no training 
in special education. 

The degree of the organizational structure of coilaboratives also 
varies tremendously. For example, the first regional administrative 
.tincture in the state of Maine designed to focus on special education 
prc^rar..s was initiated in the 1977-78 academic year. No special legis- 
lation was required. A regional special education director and associ- 
ated staff were not employed. Thus almost all monies were used to 
directly serve the targeted handicapped student population (Shulman and 
V.".:,;ht> , 1 983.) 

Some states organize their cooperatives by student population. For 
example, one state required a basic student population of 15,000; thus 
cooperatives in the state involved divergent numbers of counties. 
Organizational structures and requirements sometimes vary significantly 
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.**ifiA n d Kivou slate. This Ls particularly true in states in winch 

.*„.iri ts tiavt total ! rcodon; «»i i.hoirc concerning joining a cooperative. 
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j^NKK!T_S OF C ULLAHORA T1 VKS FOR RU KnL SPECIAL E DUCATION 

Participants in the federally-sponsored Rural Conversations Semii. ir 
^Jacobson, 197^) concluded that various forms of col labo ratives were 
demonstrating potential tor delivering services to rural schools. The 
conference report stated that this was particularly true regarding high 
<.t-. t support services lor |iopuln t ions such as students with dis- 
ab i I i t i is . 

i'ot ,i variety ol reasons and incentives, c oi labo rat ives are formed 
<>r ..(it-ssed with the di-w that small rural districts will be bettor ible 
t ;d:er a true c^nt i nuiun of services. This i s es pe ci al ly true regard- 
1 ... i •ft\.,r.hiui: i \\y, sh;iv r.t.s wI.l nave disabilities of low incidence, a 

pr<n;raut area MRP researchers were told was "underdeveloped." (Helge, 



Table I depicts the advantages of regional special education ser- 
vice delivery identified in NRP research. 




Table i 



MAJOR BENEFITS OF REGIONAL SPECIAL 
EDUCATION SERVICE DELIVERY 

Improved Cost Efficiency Ratios 

Maintenance of a Sense of Local Autonomy 

Facilitation ot Compliance with Federal 
Special Kdu c a 1 1 o u Ma n da t e s 

Access to Program and Service Specialists 

Facilitation of Teacher Retention 

Enhancement of Parent Involvement 

Snared Information for Better Planning 

No 11-Th r i -a I en i nj» T n Co rma t Ion Exchange 

Benefits of Temporary Systems 

Assessment and Real local ion of Resources 

By Products of Conflict Resolution 



Each major benefit Lh^t has been identified is described bel 

1 . Improved C ost Efficienc y Rat los . 

Rural schools have generic difficulties of providing 
economical specialized programs in small school units. NRP 
research has consistently identified "funding inadequacies" as 
a significant problem for rural local districts. In fact, 
according to 74% of those sampled in a 1983 survey of 200 
geographically representative rural special education adminis- 
trators, funding inadequacies were a serious problem for their 
rural district. (Helge, 1984.) Furthermore, a second analysis 
of data collected for 1978-983 NRP studies indicated that 
smaller districts tender to have the greatest funding pro- 
blems. Respondents reported that this was because cf the 
expenses involved in transportation, obtaining services of 
specialists, etc. 

The cost per unit of specialized services is higher in 
rural areas than in urban areas due to less professional 
resources avai-ible, transportation barriers, and other attri- 
butes of rural areas. (Offices of Rural and Human Develop- 
ment, 1975; Rosenfeld, 1981.) A 1979 study of the National 
School Boards Association indicated that small school dis- 
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trie us h*J experienced the sharpest increases in special 
education costs of all U.S. districts .(Education o f the Ha ndi- 
. L J u ilL H .: c L Jun <-' 20, J 97 9). 

Estiuates „f populations bases required for a ruul 
ntstrtct to cost-efficiently provide a coulinuuu. of special 
education services, including segregateu special education 
classes have ranged as high as 50,000 students (Isenberg 
1970, Kida, 1970;. Only 50% of all U.S. school districts can 
.«eet the 8 000-10,000 population criterion established by Konl 
and Marro (197.1). In fact, nearly 76% of the school districts 
in the U.S. have total pupil enrollments under 2,500. (Bar- 
w : r ' iJ83 -) Oue to the significant barriers posed by the K eo- 
craphic nature or remoteness of many of these schools, (e.e 

serv? °l.n USed ^ "' CUntai,1S ' deserts . and islands), unique 
trv,u ' d « Liv ^y models are required so that service delivery 
^.;como; more affordable or approaches cost-efficiency. 

- Respondents in NRP studies from 1978-83 have indicated 

that collaborative* facilitate cost savings because of the 
opportunities to share staff, programs, 1 service, and other 
ri: " ■ r, - t ' s - Additionally, respondents also reported that 
coiiaboratives lacilitatc the design of cost-efficient strat- 
egies and systems when individuals from various districts 
openly discuss ineffective strategies. This sharing contri- 
butes to savings and to the redistribution of funds to more 
etleetive programs or strategies. 
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Ma^aer^c^oj^^S^iTse o f Local Autonomy . 



Educational coiiaboratives have been fairly consistently 
promulgated as vehicles through which human, technical, and 
material resources could be provided without school consoli- 
dation (Sher, 197 7, 1978). In fact, regional structures offer 
acceptable compromises between the need for consolidation to 
efficiently provide services and the preference for autonomy, 
because each district stays in tact, local autoniony is not 
totally surrendered, and the values of smallness are therefore 
not lost. Depending on the state structure, school districts 
can obtain needed services without large additional expendi- 
tures (e.g., where the state is the chief source of education 
service agency operating funds). Usually, the local districts 
have influence, at least to some degree, on decisions con- 
cerning service provision. Coiiaboratives can also maintain 
a service orientation ratio- than overemphasizing regulatory 
functions. 

3< Facilitation of Compliance with Feoeral Speci al Education 
Mandates . ' 

A study by Weber anu Rockoff (1980) related compliance 
with the provisions of PL 94-142 to the total number of stu- 
dents enrolledHn a school district. The investigators stated 
that larger districts and coiiaboratives could be more flex- 
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ibie and adapt as needed Lo meet PL 94-14 2 mandates. Study 
r^ttu j. is regarding compliance are indirectly related to dis- 
trict membership iu co I 1 a bo ra t Ives - Similar respondents in 
'..:<}' siuclies, including the national study comparing rural 
social education services bet. ore and afLer implementation of 
PL 94-142 , (Helge , 1980 ) reported greater compliance with 
federal special education mandates after their districts 
became involved with s pecial education cooperat ives • 

4. Acc ess to Prog ram and S e rv ic e Speci alls.ts . 

Regional structures enable smaller school systems to 
enjoy some of the same educational advantages of their larger 
counterparts. This is particularly true when the smaller 
school systems are geographically isolated. Thus staff 
report that coilaborat ives reduce educational inequities 
otherwise borne by the students and teaching staff of small 
rural areas. ' This is most obvious in increased services to 
.students with Low-incidence disabilities, 

A well-slaf f eci c ol la bora t i ve may supp iy direct se Trices 
to students (e.g., actual Ly teaching students _wilh dis- 
abilities)" or indirect services like i rise rvice training, 
curriculum planning, achievement testing, etc. Collaboratively 
help overcome t lie rural problem of too few support programs 
and restricted curricula by linking the rural distric ./service 
providers with expertise, technology, and training often 
available only in areas with larger populations. 

4 j. Facili t ation o f T eacher Retention . 

Although staft recruitment: and retention remain two of 
the foremost problems in rural special education (experienced 
by 6b% and 64% respectively, of those surveyed in a 1985 MRP 
survey (lielge, 1984), teacher retention can be facilitated by 
a regional delivery system.' Teachers who receive assistance 
from regional personnel are more likely to remain in their 
positions than those in singie districts who are expected to 
be "ail things to all people," providing most services aloud. 
( i-ritz, 1982, lielge, 1983.) 

b . Etihancei.ient of P arent Involvement . 

Parent involvement .a if be facilitated by membership in a 
collaborative. It is possible for some students to be served 
in their local district who otherwise would have to be sent 
outs ide of the dis trict or even placed in a residential cen- 
ter. Many col labo'ratives provide a structure involving fre- 
quent home visitations in which regional specialists work 
directly with parents in implementing a student's IEP. 

7. Shared Information for Better Planning . 
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ColJaboratiou between personnel of cooperating districts 
allows representatives of local rural areas to survey more 
options ana to select choices to be reviewed y JLocaJ popula- 
tions. Typically, small size, less formal structure, and less 
lung-range planning characterize many rural programs. A small 
staff ol school board many reflect "consensus" by casual 
agreement with an acknowledged leader's opinion. If, collabor- 
ation can be effected with a planning project or agency that 
serves a small district that effectively uses long-range 
planning, another district in the collaborative may also 
recognize the value ot planning and the possible use of 
regional personnel for assistance. 

'6 . Non- Threateni ng Info rmation Exch ange . 

Collaboration between districts with similar special 
projects or needs allows the exchange of information in a 
non-threatening manner that may reveal deficiencies and prob- 
lems to be ^addressed. As districts feel comfortable sharing 
failures as wetl as successes, other districts can benefit, 
omitting repetition ol errors. Agency collaboration typically" 
results in the indirect sharing of information about attempted 
programs whose results failed to meet expectations. This 
sharing may contribute to substantial cost savings. 

9. H enefi t s of Temporar y Systems. 

Formal collaboration may initiate the organization of "ad 
hoc cooperatives" ror special projects. When a task is com- 
pleted, the ad hoc cooperative can disband. Leadership 
external to a district may provide new motivations within a 
district while it is assisting with new models, or procedures 
for service delivery. Having facilitated new indigenous rural 
leadership, temporary assistance providers can then go else- 
where. . 

Assessment and Rea l location o£ Resources . 

A conscious effort to collaborate may make organizations 
cognizant of the saturation of resources, approaches, or 
programs in a given area. Such knowledge may prompt redistri- 
bution or reapportionment so that unserved areas . may be 
reached. Monies saved r -om questionable information programs 
can be applied elsewhere. This will also assist in beginning 
to adaress the inequities of resources among various units of 
the collaborative. 

11. '. By Products of Conflict Resolution . 

Conflict is endemic to interagency collaboration, partic- 
ularly among districts having histories of local autonomy. 
Confrontation and resolution of differences of opinion are 
essential if a collaborative is to function. Conflict resolu- 
tion has been reported as responsible for establishing' inter- 
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personal bonds aerosu local district boundaries. These bonds 
Wave been used to facilitate support for new program develop- 
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PROBL E MS RELATED TO REGIONAL SRVICK DELIVERY STRUCTURES 

While regionalized service deJivery has allowed a greater range „f 
: ^-v Lai education and related services to be provided . wi th fewer person- 
nel than would be the case when offered by individual districts, collab- 
oratives have definitely not offered panaceas. Regionalized special 
education has often resulted in arguments over the locus of decison- 
iiu\kiu>; control, the location ot the unit, personnel choices, loss of 
< ,un i \ v pride and ownership in programs, and higher transportation 

Centralized services liave frequently amplified bussing problems, 
i ti^'b accrued L i - <^:ii ser\.in*. Larger numbers ot students have sometimes 
been negated by greater costs of transportation, more drivers and fuel, 
and .faster bus depreciation. 1 

An analysis of N'RP studies Led to the identification of a number of 
concerns about the operation ot col laborat ives . These, concerns are 
depicted in Table II hclov. 
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Table IT 

PROBLEMS FACILITATED OR EXACERBATED BY 

, REGIONAL SERVICE DELIVERY STRUCTURES / 

Goal Displacement 

Cumbersome Bureaucratic and Political Structures 
Reduced Local District Autonomy 

Inadequate District Commitment to Special Education 
Programs 

Inappropriate Determinations of Services 

Inadequate Relationships Between the Collaborative 
and Each District 

Difficulties With Staff Supervision 

Personnel Insecurity and Dissatisfaction 

Personnel Attrition 

Difficulties Involving Parents 

Conflicts Between Local District Members of a 
Collaborative 

Low District Priorities Regarding Special Education 
Services Offered by the Collaborative 

Misconceptions Regarding the Realities of Interagency 
Collboration 

Fiscal Inequi t * es 

Difficulties Posed i : Administrative Turnover 

Conflicting Regulatory/Monitoring and Service Roles 

Inadequacies of the Collaborative Model for Some 
Instances of Geographic .and Cultural Isolation 
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Each major concern is briefly discussed below. 
Hoal D isplacement. 

Goal displacement occurs when an emphasis on cos t 
efficiency becomes-, the overriding goal of an administrative 
• structure -and individual child needs are placed at a lower 
priority levels Goa] displacement also occurs when regulatory 
functions take" precedence over the service orientation of the 
collaborative. A caveat seems to be necessary to maintain- 
foci on the true purposes of the collaborative. 

2 . Cumbersome Bureaucratic and Polit leal Structures . 

Bureaucratic layers and political structures designed 
with the intention of facilitating services can isolate the 
student neud'ing services from them and unnecessarily involve 
service providers In political battles. The existence of 
multiple governing' hoards {within e'ach IfiA and for the collab- 
orative as a whole) is usually cumbersome. For example, 
* inn n Lag Is difficult in structures in which budget figures 
arc not available until just prior to the new year because 
each year requires new decisions at the LEA level regarding 
the exte<it .of involvement for the new year. This kind of 
operation inhibits recruitment of new staff and planning in 
general. 

Politics intervene in some collaboratives to the extent 
that some "cooperatives" Involved in NRP studies did not 
entail sharing of r programs, services, or personnel, districts 
had withdrawn from spr-clal education cooperatives in some 
states because of dissatisfaction with service delivery. 

•3, Reduc e d Loca l District Autonomy* 

M^ny rural districts found, regional* service delivery 
threatening to the standard of local autonomy as reg'ional 
decision-making frequently took plare without the advice of 
district officials and parents. Typically, administrators of 
the largest school districts in a ncm-volundary collaborative 
are the most dissatisfied because of their "desires for the 
district to maintain control over fheir own speci'al education 
personnel. Administrators frequently argue that this violates 
good management pract ic os. of decentralization and advoca te 
that the collaborative is wore appropriate * for smaller dis- 
tricts with insufficient numbers of children t,o hire special- 
ized personnel. 

; ; - p 

4. Inadequate District Commitment to Special Education 
Program s . » ' 

Because "most collaboratives were initiated to address 
unmet needs and provide specialized services, they -are -not 
typically an integral part of the entire educational system. 
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This limited scope of program involvement places the collabor- 
ative, and its Leadership personnel apart from the other major 
bus iness of the regula r school sys tern . Thus , regional pe rson- 
nel and the .students they serve are frequently accordeu 
"second class citizenship." Obviously, this can negatively 
affect ma 1 us t reami ng effortsr 

Many regional staff hired by collaboratives were con- 
cerned that district personnel were abrogating their respon- 
sibilities toward the handicapped by allocating all responsi- 
bility for handicapped students to the regional structure. 
They felt a need for belter, education and commitment of dis- 
trict personnel in understanding their roles in complying with 
PL 94-142. Some respondents reported inappropriate dependence 
upon regional specialists and staff. Some stated that a lack 
of local district involvement in special education programs 
was contributing to them serving as a "dumping ground" for 
students with problems. Many collaborative staff reported 
chat districts expected to simply pay a contracted fee which 
would free the district from further responsibility for 
service delivery. Respondents stated that such attitudes 
Inhibited mains tr earning of ha nd i cap ped^^u dents . 

Respondents also stated that local "ownership" and com- 
mitment were destroyed in instances in which an Itinerant 
staff member (e.g., a physical therapist) hired by the collab- 
orative was the only person legally allowed to deliver certain 
services . 

According to Howe, regional agencies that serve large and 
b'mall districts can actually inhibit integration of special 
education. Although individual large districts hire their own 
special education personnel and some special education person- 
nel are hired by the smaller districts, raov t of the regional 
service agency personnel are specialized ancillary personnel 
(e.g., school psychologists, speech and language clinicians, 
school social workers, consultants, audiologists , and itiner- 
ant teachers). Coordinators for the larger major functions 
provided by the regional service agency are not instructional 
programs as much as they are responsible for determining 
special education eligibility, monitoring special education 
programs, providing consultation to districts, and directly 
administering some of the low prevalence programs. 

Such factors contribute to difficulties identifying the 
person responsible for service delivery. Local district 
resource room personnel frequently feel that they are incap- 
able of se rving or mains t reaming se merely disabled s tudents 
who are usually served by the regional specialists. Thus, 
locol services are frequently inappropriately confined to 
those for miLdly and moderately disabled students. 
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5. Inappropriate Determinations of Services. 



The separate fiscal status of districts and the collabor- 
ative can cause instability. This is particularly true when 
the collaborative requires a district to purchase services. 
The types of services offered, their quality, scheduling, or 
the program emphasis may be determined after considering 
financial needs rather than, those of students. Likewise, 
determination of the location of services may be based on 
politics or availability of space vs. the most appropriate 
location for students with disabilities. 

o . Inadequate Relationship s Between the Collaborative and 
Each District . 

Careful cons ide ration mus t be give n to es tablishing 
effective relationships between the collaborative and each 
district in regular as well as special education matters. 
This includes lines of accountability for all personnel hired 
by the collaborative to work with some or all districts in- 
volved. For example, it is wise to discuss guidelines for 
dividing service time for collaborative personnel among var- 
ious duties and districts at an early stage. Some collabor- 
atives find it effective to allocate district costs for the 
>Liaborative staff on the basis of the amount of time spent 
in service delivery in a particular district, and other dis- 
tricts prefer that staff be paid on an equally split basis, no 
matter where services were delivered. Such operational phil- 
osophies are best decided when the structure is initiated. 

Staf f of districts that were part oi' collaboratives 
frequently expressed problems determining which staff member/ 
district is responsible Cor assisting a particular student. A 
common complaint was that informal procedures frequently 
differed dramatically from those depicted by the formal organ- 
izational chart. 

7 . Diffic u lties with Staff Supervision . 

Many collaborative personnel are concerned with the 
abilities of shared personnel to cover vast distances ef- 
fectively, such as extremes of 24,000 square miles and entire 
islands. Many specia] education supervisory staff hired by 
the collaboratives are unable to hire, advise, or supervise 
special educators. Many special education personnel become 
accountable to the building principal once they enter that 
individual's domain. 

Supervision of services is frequently based on the least 
expensive alternative. Supervisors are sometimes identified 
after determining who is available or politically acceptable. 
Under such circumstances, it is difficult to implement fair 
evaluation procedures. 
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8 . Personnel Ins ecuri ty a n d Dissatisfaction . 

Special education administrators and itinerant staff 
employed by regional units tend to feel less professional 
security than those hired by single districts. Role ambiguity 
ib particularly probieramat Lc . Problems range from determining 
which specialist has a needed area of expertise to delineating 
lines of responsibility. 

The roles of itinerant staff appear to be the least 
understood. Many regular educators stated that they were 
envious of "the time off" that itinerant staff had when 
traveling vast distances in inclement weather. Itinerants 
reported working in ill-equipped regional areas, in boiler 
rooms, and in other facilities reserved for the "part-time 
staff member." 

A majority of Ltinerant staff stated that non-itinerant 
staff did not fulLy understand needs that itinerants have for 
time off, answering telephone calls, writing and proofing 
reports, consulting with other team members, attending staff 
Hie^tings, and conducting other atypical respons ibili ties . 
Many specialists clearly felt that they alone understood their 
roles and had no one within their dis trie t /collabora t ive with 
whom to confide their frustrations. 

Because itinerants are not seen as part of any schools or 
part of the collaborative management team, they experience no 
control over decisions about their work. Because of their 
separation from the communities in which they work, they 
frequently do not know how to approach the local community 
power and communication systems and are poorly accepted. The 
supervisor in charge of evaluating their performance may be 
located days away from their work site, and they may have 
differences of opinion with the building principal- Differ- 
ences in salary levels . between district or regional staff or 
between involved private and public schools are often points 
of contention. 

Some states will not pay itinerants for the time they 
spend in traveling. Itinerants working in culturally differ- 
ent villages frequently report dissatisfactions such as the 
requirements to eat indigenous foods . Many itinerant staff 
teport no available accomodations other than housing in the 
homes of students. Precious travel time is frequently wasted 
when parents who are not interested in working with outsiders 
do not attend scheduled conferences. 

9 . Personnel Attrition 

Attrition of qualified itinerant staff and other special- 
ists is a chronic problem related to the staff dissatisfaction 
reported above. (Helge, 198*, 1981). 
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Regional in tine rants receive less re info rcement on the 
job. However, special education teachers in cooperatives are 
more likely to remain in their positions than teachers in 
districts which must provide mcst of their own services. 
(Fritz, 1982, Helge, 1981). 

Many regional se rvice models evolved because of trans po ro- 
tation difficulties such as poor roads, climatic difficulties, 
flooding, and travel time constraints. In fact, one Montana 
cooperative was designed for the purpose of "enhancing staff 
morale and improving staff retention." However, travel con" 
straints remain a problem for the itinerant and contribute to 
staff attrition. 

10 . Difficulties Involving Parents . 

Regional structures can facilitate involvement by allow- 
ing more students with low-incidence disabilities to be served 
in a regional (vs. residential) school program. However, when 
the regional programs are located great distances from the 
students' homes and regular home visits are not a specific 
responsibility of a staff member, collaboratives can actually 
decrease parent involvement . In fact, parent involvement and 
communication becomes more difficult as services are removed 
further from the local chool building. Situations requiring 
child travel to a cent: Hzed service facility inad f e rtent ly 
exclude many parents roiu participation with the child's 
program or teacher. Some districts in widespread collabora- 
tive actually lack a real sense of "community." 

Programs that are not designed with local norms and 
cultures in mind also inhibit parent involvement. Many rural 
parents are wary of "outsiders" (e.g., itinerant staff) who 
ap pear occassionally for short periods of r ime to Ins true t 
their children or recommend actions for parents. 

11. C onflicts Between Local District Members of a Collabora- 
t iv o . 

The quality of services is often inconsistent across 
units of a collaborative because of variations in staff compe- 
tency and st^ c i it T elopmerit programs. 

Differences in standards or requirements between dis- 
tricts, private schools, or agencies also threaten consis- 
tency. Inconsistency of communications from federal and state 
levels to various districts can cause differences of opinion 
regarding actions that should be taken. Divergent guidelines 
and levels of local commitment to interagency agreements or 
the funding of non-public school placements, differences in 
salary levels of district and regional staff or between in- 
volved private and public schools, or differences of opinion 
regarding funding and services criteria and service eligiblity 
definitions can result in inflexible or conflicting standards 
and violations of PL 94-142 requirements. 



Hidden * agendas are prolific in collaboratives because 
each district feels ultimately responsible to his/her local 
community. True change across a collaborative is difficult in 
the midst of competing local priorities. 

Sometimes local school boards resist cooperation because 
of personalities involved, sports competitions, statewide or 
intra-collaborative offices/favors being sought, etc. If 
districts become polarized , cooperative projects may be doomed 
to failure because acceptance by one group assures rejection 
by the other. 

12 . Low District Priorities Regarding Special Education Ser - 
vices Offered by the Qoi * aborative 

It is. frequently difficult to maintain stable service 
delivery sites in buildings or districts. District adminis- 
trators frequently require the cooperative's special education 
programs to physically move, even to another district within 
the cooperative . This further inhibi ts integration of handi- 
capped s tudents into the mainstream of the activities of 
uiember districts. 

13^ Misconceptions Regarding the Realities of Interagency 
Collaboration . 

According t , to Baker (1980), traditional values of inter- 
agency relationships (e.g., high consensus levels, voluntary 
formation, and equal exchanges of resources) may facilitate 
"antagonistic cooperation" and districts may neglect service 
delivery while battling among themselves. 

14 . Fiscal Inequities . 

Some costs, such as transportation to centralized pro- 
grams, can actually increase via regional programs. 

When the collaborative is funded (by the state department 
or by districts) on the basis of the types of personnel 
delivering services, vs. the types of services offered, no 
allowances are made for the extra costs of serving students 
with multiple needs. Thus, the high costs associated with 
extra transportation, tuition for private placement, etc. , are 
not met in an equitable fashion. 

When services depend on the amount of PL 94-142 vlow- 
through money contributed to the collaborative, the sma- lest 
districts, sometimes the most remote and needing services the 
uin^t, suffer regarding the amount of services received. 
Collaboratives that organize so that services will be deliv- 
ered on a first come first served basis foster service 
inequi ties . Such a sys also encourages overref e rral . 
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15 . Difficu lties Posed By Adm i nistrative Tur nove r . 

Because rural systems tend to favor Informal agreements 
and informal ways of lmplenjentatlng agreements, leadership 
turnover frequently Inhibits service delivery. 

J6. Conflicting Regulatory/Monitoring and Service Roles , 

Collaboratives that are assigned dual roles (providing 
technical assistance as well as monitoring) by state education 
agencies are placed in positions of automatic conflict. While 
such an arrangement is easier for a state department (e.g., 
communicating to one agent vs. many local district personnel), 
participating districts typically view directors of such 
collaboratives as "agents of the state," rather than of the 
collaborative or district. 

17 . Inadequacies of the Collaborative Model for Some 
Instances of Geographic and Cultural Isolation , 

The collaborative model is sometimes of little benefit. 
Even after maximum redis tricting or cooperative organization 
has been accomplished, the distribution of students needing 
services in some remote sparsely populated areas Is such that 
the usual means of transporting them daily to any type of 
specialized group Instruction is infeasible. 

With only a few handicapped students in a vast area, 
costs and logistics can become staggering. Bussing of stu- 
dents or use of cooperative arrangements among districts are 
out of the question. For one thing, distances are generally 
too vast. For another, even when villages are situated within 
a few miles of one another, inclement weather can make travel- 
ing even a short distance impossible. loss of cultural 
identity/determination is also possible in areas in which a 
minority student would be transported from a native village to 
be educated with those of a majority culture. 
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SUMMARY 

A number of conditions inherent in regional service 'delivery 
structures facilitate the problems listed in Table II. These include 
the limited special purposes of educational collaboratives , role and 
function ambiguities, geographic and professional isolation, separate 
governance and fiscal status, and U.e resulting complexity of inter- 
o r^anizat ionai rein t ions hips . 

Ay illustrated In Figure 2 below, NRP respondents in numerous 
studies reported that the benefits of collaboration (see Table I) 
decreased as local autonomy and input decreased. Interviewers also 
perceived that local commitment to regional special education programs 
was related to high degrees of local autonomy and input. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF LOCAL AUTONOMY, INPUT AND 
COMMITMENT TO PERCEIVED BENEFITS OF COLLABORATION 




Figure 2. 
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As regional structures became more formalized, operations tended to 
bee out. more rti;i(,vcu from L he control of member districts and constit- 
uents. However, the decree of local autonomy could not be correlated 
*:in a specific type of collaborative. Rather, the cardinal principal 
appeareu to be implement at ion of procedures designed to ensure local 
illicit and foster local commitment. 

According to respondents, this basically meant use of centralized 
authority oiuy when absolutely necessary. This premise is consistent 
uith rural value systems which deplore unnecessary formality and bur- 
eaucracy, support Local invoLvement, aim take pride in local accomplish- 
ments. Activities such as pub J ic debates and advisory boards composed 
of representatives oi [..ember uistricts were reporteu to be particularly 
effective. 

Figure '3 below illustrates that local involvement in collaborative 
oecision making is also related to the degree of resistance to change 
when special educators attempt program innovations. Conservatism and 
cue valuing of traditional approaches have been r ound to be inhibitors 
to comprehensive rural special education programming. Adept regional 
administrators will attempt to prevent resistance by meaningful involve- 
ment oi local staff in regional decision making. 

/ 
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KKFECTS OF MEM BE KSH LP IN A COLLABORATIVE ON A 
LOCAL DISTRICT'S RESISTANCE TO CHANGE 



reas ed Resistance 

ul la bum Live staff 
aku all decisions and 
;.ipu*; v t lifui 0:1 1 oca L 
i sU' i « Ls. 



Decreased Resistance 

Regional staff 
involve district 
Loade rsiiip pe rsonnel 
as advi sors and in 
decision making. 
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Depending on the administrative style of the collaborative, a 
":»tneiit" of regional service delivery can become a, " problem, " or vic- 
v-.-rsa. The example of parent involvement is noted in Figure 4 below. 



\ 

\ 
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EFFECTS OF REGIONAL SERVICE DELIVERY 
ON PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



Factors Necessary 
to Enhance Parent 
I aval vement 

Students can be clustered 
tor services or served by an 
itinerant, enabling students 
with severe and other low- 
incidence handicaps to 
be served local Ly vs. 
at a resiuential 
facility. 

Adminis trat i ve guidelines 
clarify who is responsible 
i or parent education and 
houie visits. 

Collaborative staff make 
houe visits. Regional 
specialists work 
directly with parents 
in i iii plementing IEPs . 

Itinerants become involved 
in, and more accepted by, 
students 1 communities. 

Collaborative .staff 

understand local power 

ana communication structures. 

Collaborative decision 
making boards and forums 
involve parents and other 
community members 
(particularly members of 
local power structure) 
as well as district- 
level staff; 



Figure 



Factors Which 
Decrease Parent 
Involvement 

1 . Long distances from regional 
services to students' homes. 

2. Collaborative staff are 
"outsiders" without under- & 
standi ng of the local 
community and have no 
involvement other than 
occasional service delivery 
for short periods of time. 

3. Collaborative does not 
involve local community 
power structure in decision 
making. 

4. Local parents are not involved 
in regional advisory boards . 

5. Educational value system 
or processes of collab- 
orative vary significantly 
from those in the local 
dist> let. 

6. Responsibilities for home 
visits and other work with 
parents in community are 
non-existent or ill 
defined. 

7. Local district is not integral 
involved in decision making 
regarding regional services . 

8. Local administrators voice 
dissatisfaction with the 

f unct ioning of regional 
services or collaborative 
structure . 

4: 
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Likewise, regional structures can have a positive, negative, or 
'in/" effect on variables such as teacher retention. Figure 5 is 
. i iustrat ivc . 
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EFFECTS OF COLU iORATIVE S T RUCTURE 
. ON TEA CI IKK RETENTION VARIABLE 



Increase Retention 



Itinerant or 
consulting 
sped alists 
assist isolated 
jjenurLc teachers 
who lack other 
s peciaiized 
ru sourer 



No Effect On 
Retention 

District teachers 
are reared in 
local rural 
communities or 
are married to 
"permanent" 
coiiunuiii ty 
members. 



Decrease Retention 

Itinerant teachers 
experience extensive 
travel demands, 
scheduling problems , 
role ambi^ui ties , 
inadequate "part 
time facilities , " 
little input into 
deci sions affecting 
their work, and lack 
of understanding of 
peers, parents or 
local community. 



Figure 5. 
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SLHJCESSFU L STRATEGIES 

As analysts of futuristic trends -forecast more networking aid 
interagency collaboration (Naisbitt, 1983) and ^choiars of regional 
eci uca L i onai structures anticipate the. f o rmation of additional collabora- 
Livcs (Howe, 1^81;, the field can expect the use or formation of collabo- 
rat ives Lo increase. Whether a regional structure is regulatory or 
service oriented in nature and whether organized from the state or grass 
routj level, soiue strategies may tend to increase its effectiveness. 
Strategies that have been reported to facilitate the effectiveness of 
c .i iaboL atives arc listed in Table III below. 
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Table III 



STRATEGIES FOR SUCCESSFUL REGION 
SERVICE DELIVERY 

Leg i s la L ive/ Regulatory Agency Support 
Apprupr i ate Geograph ic Scope 

Governing Structure* Facilitating Achievement 
o[ Col inborn L ive 1 s Goals and Objectives 

A I iowanco lor Divergent Goals of Each Unit of 
the Collaborative 

Clear Procedures for Service Delivery 

Equi table Service Delivery Systems 

Appropriate Lines of Staff Accountability 

Effective Planning liased on Evaluation Data 

Effective Communication Systems 

Local District Responsibility for Special 
Education Services 

Appropriate Involvement of the Public in 

Dec is ion Making 

Creation of Local Support for Change 

Collaboration with Agencies External to 
Collaborative 

Realistic and Effective Intra-Agency 
Collaborate '-n 

Facilitation of Parent Involvement 
Emphasis on Retention of Qualified Personnel 
Comprehensive Staff Development Programs 
Creative Uses of Advanced Technologies 




Each strategy is briefly described below. 

^ • Legislative/Regu la tory Agency Support . 

It is rare that a collaborative is technically (according 
to the formal organizational chart) independent from state or 
federal lines of accountabiJ it v. Even in such instances, it 
behooves collaborative administrators to comply with relevant 
state ana teuerai regulations and to develop supportive rela- 
tionships with relevant state, regional, and federal adminis- 
trators. 

2 . Appropriate Geographic Scope . 

The region must be designed to serve a specific school 
population. The area of operation must be large enough to 
pen. Lit the efficient development of most services that local 
school systems cannot provide for themselves. 

'J . Governing Structure Facilitating Achievement of Collabor - 
ative^ Goals and Objectives , 

Administrators of successful collaboratives state that 
the governing structure is the factor that is most likely to 
facilitate success. Structural relationships should be 
addr essed at the time that a collaborative is initiated* This 
reduces later internal operational conflicts, and agency 
energies can be directed toward the population to be served. 
Regulatory auu monitoring roles should be separated from 
service roles. 

Initial board composition and procedures for turnover 
must bo determined. Procedures should guarantee that rural 
districts wiil be equitably represented. Thus, in many 
instances the "one person one vote" principle of governance 
will not be appropriate. 

The fiscal agent must be agreed upon as well as pro- 
cedures for budget accountability. If districts are to rotate 
res pons ibility fo r serving as a fiscal agent , appropriate 
procedures for determining rotation must be determined. 
Procedures for the selection of any policy or advisory fiscal 
subcommittees must be determined and agreed upon. 

The collaborative must have adequate and dependable 
f inancial support , wi th some degree of f lexibili ty in the use 
of funds . The fiscal agent should have the budge tary author- 
ity required and should serve as the chief administrative 
officer of the region when regional personnel are hired, grant 
applications submitted, etc. 

Costs of administering regional programs must be computed 
and procedures for determining membership, tuition, and ser- 
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vice costs a;; i cud upon. Safeguards should be designed so that 
districts that contract Tor services for an upcoming fiscal 
•year do so m t. ime for the collaborative la hire the most 
qualified personnel available and to project its transporta- 
tion and other costs. 

A leader for the collaborative should be identified who 
is widely respected by member district respresentp.tives and 
those having political power. This individual should have the 
capability to effectively serve as spokesperson for the 
r eg i o n . 

Role clarification is essential to inhibit future role 
contlicts. Specific roles must be determined and formally 
agreed upon for the collaborative, member districts, collabo- 
rative staff , and dis trict personnel regarding policy sett ing , 
decision-making, regulation and monitoring, technical assis- 
tance, service coordination, service delivery, staff hiring, 
staff evaluation, parent education/ involvement, home visita- 
tion, public relations, and public education. 

The goals anil objectives of the collaboratives should 
offer a clear direction for the services to be provided and 
the approaches necessary to maintain the region's integrity. 
Policies must be consistent with goals and objectives, and 
iaanagement practices muse be consistent with the le^al opera- 
tion of schools within the state. Procedures should be 
established for the clarification of policy, as needed. 

4 . Allowance for Divergent Goals of Each Unit of the Collab - 
o ra t ive ■ 

Although a coLlaborative must have some general goals and 
common purposes, it is essential that individual units have 
some autonomy and the opportunity to self select specific 
goals to which they are coa»mitted. Regional administrators 
should recognize that it is not required that members collab- 
orate on all issues and that members will have individual 
interests and priorities. The collaborative ^should define 
areas in which members can cooperate and concentrate first on 
mutual interest projects. Some members of regional structures 
reported that that functioned best by organizing loose coop- 
eratives wi thin the global dis trict s /agencies ae live ring 
distinctly different services. Thus, service domains were not 
tnreatened yet a greater number of needs were met. 

5 . Clear Procedures for Service Delivery . 

Clearly es tab li shed policies are important . Otherwise , 
turnover at the leadership level will result in nullification 
of many essential agreements that-, common to the rural s tyle , 
were strictly informal. Formal policies and procedures should 
be as consistent as pos sible with the informal orgariiza tional 
chart. It is also important that formal styles of operation, 
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when possible, remain consistent with rural values and norms 
(^•^•i by not formalizing procedures when it is not necessary 
to do so ) . 

0 * Equit a ble Service Delivery Systems . 

The coi iaborative referral system should be prioritized 
so that each contributing member, no matter what its size, 
receives its fair share of services. This typically does not 
occur when the "first come first served" philosophy (which 
also generally encourages overref errals) is employed . The 
types of services to be offered should be based on documented 
needs. Services should, whenever possible, be located close 
to those receiving them. 

7. Appropriate Lines of Staff Accountability . 

Adequate consideration must be given to establishing 
effective relationships between the collaborative and each 
district in regular as well as special education matters. 
This includes the lines of accountability of all personnel 
hired by the collaborative to work with some or all of the 
districts invoiveu. Kor example, it is wise to discuss guide- 
lines for dividing service time for regional personnel among 
various duties and districts at an early stage. Some collab- 
oratives find it effective to allocate district costs for 
regional staff on the basis of the amount of time involved in 
service delivery in a .particular c strict. Other districts 
prefer that staff be paid on an equa.- -y split basis, no matter 
where services are delivered. 

Another consideration involves clearly defining and 
incorporating the roles of special education teachers, direc- 
tors, ana parents currently operating in Llie- geographic area 
to be served by the adwinis trative functions of the region. 
The roles of regional superintendents should be defined in a' 
way that allows their recommendations to become a functional 
part of the total operation. Staff role def ini tions should 
emphasize cooperation to accomplish service delivery. 

Most school systems evaluate personnel and programs based 
on the amount of time spent in serving students and on student 
impact. Within a collaborative program, the press for account- 
ability in these areas is even greater, since (a) cooperative 
units may each define differently what objectives are to be 
reached and the impact that the regional unit's staff should 
have, and (b) cooperating units wish to ascertain that their 
students are receiving their fair share of the regional unit's 
resources and programs. Thus, the staff in a cooperative 
program is accountable to more levels than staff in an indi- 
vidual school dis trict and tnus t report more than merely how 
time is spent and what educational impact is produced. 
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One large regional cooperative developed a computerized 
system to monitor the "special education programs for low 
incidence handicapped children. The system contained a data 
base regarding the children served, the staff providing the 
services, ana each specific service provided. The system 
cumulated the record of services provided and had a breakdown 
according to whom they were provided. This type of system 
allowed a diverse staff to geographically record how their 
t ime was expended wi t h sys tern component s tha t could be indi- 
vidualized according to specific activity within the to.tal 
system. Finally, it provided a method of reporting to each 
cooperative unit the quantity and types of services being 
provided. This also at Lorded economic savings in the prepar- 
ation of necessary evaluations and reports. 

No matter what accountability system is selected, atten- 
tion should be given to ways of fairly observing staff and to 
determining exactly who is responsible for staff supervision. 
Methods of positive Reinforcement and potential personnel 
retention methods should also t>e emphasized. 

8. Effective Planning Based on Evaluation Data . 

Information gathered from ongoing (formative) evaluation 
must be consistently used as input for planning . Mem be r 
districts must recognize that some planning will thus be 
temporary so that appropriate adjustments can be made. 

Accurate projections of disabilities in the region and 
associated future service and personnel needs, though diffi- 
cult to obtain, are particularly useful for planning. This is 
especially important when regional boundaries are scheduled to 
shift (e.g., to include lower socioeconomic groups with atten- 
dant differences in handicapping conditions), when community 
population is expected to shift because of in- or out- 
migration, or when the roles of nearby residential schools are 
scheduled to shift because of trends of deinstitutionalizing 
individuals with severe disabilities . p 

Neeas should continuously be assessed so that services 
can be developed and updated as needed. Needs assessments 
that simultaneously query respondents regarding potential 
program resources are particularly helpful. 

Effective Communication Sys tems. 

Districts ^nd other members of col laboratives must have 
opportunities to share experiences and insights and to reflect 
upop. their utility without endorsing "best" or "validated" 
solutions. Members must also be able to openly communicate 
regarding failures so that others can attempt to avoid repe- 
titions of such. 
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Local Pi si r i < • l_ R o sjxj . i is ibi lity for Special Kd uca Lion 
Services. * 



Collaborative special education services must be respon- 
sive to the needs and desires' of local school systems, as seen 
from. the local level. Larger districts within the collabora- 
tive cannot be allowed to dictate policy or program. Equally 
important, local districts must "own" the special education 
service delivery system. Shared decisionmaking, including 
participation in selection and supervision of regional per- 
sonnel, will assis'. in increasing local commitment. 

.Services of the regional structure should he viewed as a 
supplement to the basic educational functions of local schools 
rather than usurping them. Authority as well as responsi- 
bility should be decentralized. This will involve Local units 
sharing regional control responsibilities so that all needs 
;i ) e met . 

Local ownership and commitment to special education 
services is enhanced by decentralization of services, particu- 
larly when this involves, a real delegation of authority as 
well as responsibility. In fact, one of the most successful 
strategies involves the collaborative staff demanding that 
builuing principals be responsible for special education 
decisions made. (Some collaboratives will not allow district 
participation if school principals' will not be responsible for 
decisions concerning special education services.) This prac- 
tice facilitates ,iai ns treaming because local administrators 
thus bear equal responsibility for handicapped and non-handi- 
capped students, It also inhibits the common problem of 
districts viewing u collaborative program as a "dumping 
ground" for "problem students." Because local administrators 
are integrally involved in program development and implementa- 
tion, regional stafi 3-;e better understood when they call upon 
member districts to adapt programs and directions as circum- 
stances and neeus change. Regional services are also more 
stable, in spite o? hanges and realignments among partici- 
pating 4 >ral school istricts. 

11. Approp i\ . ;.u -Ivement of the Public in Decision Making . 

Any rural agenda, program, or policies should be derived 
with the benefit cf inpu;; from the rural constituency. Pro- 
cesses such as involving representatives of the community, 
parent, private school, menr.al health agency, and other rele- 
vant regionax groups on advisory and program planning commit- 
tees will ensure that local community needs and cultural 
values are recognised as programs are planned. This will 
inhibit resistance to change, generate community and profes- 
sional support and therefore facilitate program success. 

NRP interviews of sti J ents with disabilities and their 
families indicated that suc.i a process is fait to enhance 
program accountability to students with disabilities. 
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informal cur.nnunl.cn L ion systems in rural America arc 
extremely effective. Astute regional program administrators 
involve key communicators in school district activities and 
provide them with accurate information for their dissemina- 
tion. 

12. Creation of Local Support for Change . 

Local community support for expanded or changed special 
education services is essential. Collaborative administrators 
must create local support for change across the region so that 
local school agendas do not conflict with those of the collab- 
orat ive . . 

Rural school leaders are usually products of their com- 
munities and are very sensitive to local values and expec- 
tations. Local citizens typically expect their schools to be 
informal, accessible, and to conserve existing local values, 
in fact , studies have cons is tent ly found that rural corumuni- 
ties are resistant to change and that district administrators, 
lacking local political support, will be reluctant to become 
involved in activities' to bring about or accommodate change 
(Nachtigal, 1982, Helge, 1981).' 

Member districts, affiliated agencies, and parents and 
other community members in the region should be involved in 
planning special education improvements ana changes and must 
be continuously educated concerning how their constituencies 
will be better served. 

Regional stall should strive to become part of the com- 
munities they serve, even if they are only occasional visi- 
tors. They should attempt to learn about local power and 
communication systems and to effectively use such knowledge. 
Expressing interest in community needs other than special 
education and offering, to assist with regular as well as 
special education activities are examples of ways that "out- 
siders" can begin to be better accepted by being perceived as 
persoiis interested in the total community. Regional staff who 
have adopted these strategies sometimes find that their 
"temporary qua rters" are made more appropriate for therapy or 
instruction, that parents tend to show up more frequently for 
conferences , and that their advice is more readily accep ted . 

13. Collaboration with Agen c ies External to Collaborative . 

Inter-agency *as well as intra-agency collaboration is 
advisable. Rural districts are usually isolated but operate 
b^st when using resources of all other possible rural 
agencies. It is advisable to link rural development and rural 
education efforts when possible. This is particularly true 
because agencies other than schools are required to address 
the complex problems, of education which are embedded in the 
broad issues of poverty, high unemployment and undereiaploy- 
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meal, economic decline, legislative discrimination, and high 
in- or cut-migration. 

i . Realistic _gmMj l_Le ct ivu Int. r a-Agcney Collaboration . 

Realist ic perspectives should be set regarding inter- 
agency col la bo ration and district uotiva tions to become 
involved in a collaborative. The realities of unequal resour- 
ces, emerging conflicts and struggles toward dominance, the 
et.tects of external changes and policies upon the collabora- 
tive, mandated decisions, screening of information shared, 
struggles toward domainance and control, and loyalties to 
local school boards or higher administrative units must be 
recognized. Basic structural conflicts are" best dealt with at 
the time that the collaborative is organized, ana other con- 
flicts should be confronted as they emerge. Astute adminis- 
trators will guard against the potential that units with 
inauequate resources and expertise be forced into defensive 
postures, in cases when collaboration is mandated. 

If rural populations, especially school districts, are 
polarized, mutual projects may be doomed to failure because 
acceptance by one group ensures rejection by the other. The 
collaborative 1 s goal should be to foster a sense of non- 
competitive cooperation, so that organizations can share 
resources, successes, and information about failures. Serious 
attempts shoula be made to c identify spheres of expertise, 
avoiding in t ra-o rganiza t iona 1 jealousies. 

It should not be assumed that the collaborative 1 s activi- 
ties will be all-encompassing. Rather open debates should 
occur reading each proposed activity. Collaborative members 
should question whether a service does not need to be formal- 
ized or can best be handled at the local level. 



15. Facili tation of Parent Involvement . 

Services should be delivered as close to the student's 
home as possible and parents should have meaningful input 
regarding service methods and location. Staff vs. student 
travel should be considered. This may include innovative 
proven techniques such as involving local private pilots who 
will voluntarily transport staff at no charge. Technical 
alternatives such as instruction by satellite or remote com- 
puter siiould also be considered. 

Local parent involvement is also important when students 
ar- not served in the immediate area. Local parent education 
aim support groups can be supplemented by home visits. 

lt>. Emphasis on Retention of Qualified Personnel . 
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As iLinerant staff experience unique professional frus- 
trations and are difficult to retain, astute administrators 
carefully improve their cnvi i onment s . Physical facilities 
should be as appropriate and pleasant as possible and needed 
equipment should be available. At least as important (accord- 
ing to staff retention statistics), local building personnel 
should accept the itinerant as an ongoing part of their pro- 
gram and understand their unique roles. Local administrators 
can assist in es tablishing a local peer support system and 
making successful contacts with local parents. Temporary role 
exchanges have been found useful as have interdisciplinary 
teaming and involving itinerants in local meetings and 
act ivi ties. 

Itinerants should become aware of local power and commun- 
ication structures, express interest in general as well as 
special education activities, ii possible, and attend com- 
muui Ly t unct i ous . 

The investment ol such time is important for gaining the 
support ot Local staif and parents- 
Alternatives to the professional "down time" of travel 
should be pursued (e.g., listening to educational cassettes, 
recording reports, varying travel schedules, using techno- 
logical alternatives for remote service delivery/feedback, or 
planning interdisciplinary team evaluations). 

Competent staff should be made to feel professionally 
secure through clear reward structures, administrative and 
peer support, and the awareness of career ladders within or 
external to the collaborative. 

1 7 r Comprehens i ve Staff Development Programs . 

Kirmer, et.al. (1984) outlined a successful process of 
staff development within collaboratives which included in- 
service for regular educators and administrators as well as 
for special euueators. In concert with interdisciplinary 
teaming, this strategy emphasized that all professionals are- 
required for effective service delivery. Kirmer, et.al. 
(19b4) also stressed the importance of trainees working in 
building teams with the relevant program coordinator clarify- 
ing tne mission* of itinerant staff. 

Staff development must be an ongoing systematic process 
of confronting problems. Experiences should be as individ- 
ualized as necessary since the collaborative will consistently 
have' new staff and personnel with widely diverse responsibili- 
ties. All potential resources should be used ranging from 
university or community college courses to peer instruction. 
Because of the remote locations of many school personnel, the 
use of advanced technologies such as two-way use of educa- 
tional satellities , exchanges of videodiscs for instruction/ 
feedback, 01 simpler audio communications will be necessary. 



18. Creative Uses of Advanced Technologies . 

Advanced technologies are part icuiarly helpful where the 
snaring of, personnel and programs is impeded by vast distances 
to cover, lew children with similar needs, unique cultures to 
be serve a\ and climatic problems. 

Appropriate technological alternatives include remote 
electronic instruction (e.g., from a district to another 
district, collaborative headquarters, or university practi- 
cui.i) , uobi le computer labs used for particular services or 
luu rse sub ject s , two-way television courses , telephone hook- 
ups, anu video/cassette tape feedback. Collaboratives can 
use advanced technologies to r ins tr uct ional support , parent 
involvement, management, staff development, or instruction. 
Potential uses are limited primarily by the imaginations of 
planners. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

This document has discussed the types, benefits, and problems of 
educational col naburat lvcs • Research-based strategies for enhancing 
regional service delivery have been described. 

Coalitions of professional organizations ^ro a trend of the future, 
and the trend is towaru more educational col la bo rat Lves in all but a few 
states. Rural educational collaborat i ves should be developed^ or 
iu.provea in ways consistent with forecasts of futuristic societal 
lit_nds. These will include true delegation of authority as well as 
responsibility, and an emphasis on networking groups of agencies and 
individuals for problem solving. Innovative uses oi advanced tech- 

o 

nologies will be particularly advantageous in areas in which gepgraphy 
and climate pose barriers to service delivery or collaboration. 

As illustrated in this report, educational collaboratives can have 
positive or negative impacts on service delivery. Thus it is essential 
that regional services are designed to be consistent with- local value 

systems of the rural communities in which they will be delivered. Local 

j 

involvement in planning, implementation, and feedback are imperative; 
and it is iuporr.ant that regional structures are as informally acces- 
sible as they are impartially available. 
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